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.M WhUe the late J. Ed^r Hoover was , 
directing agents of his Federal Bu- 
. reau of Investigation to smear and 
ruin private citizens he didn’t like, he 
> was being deluded within his own 
headquarters, we now leam, by de- 
^ ceitful reports from assistants who ap- 
r parently told the director what he 
wanted to bear. 

Not only was Hoover dangerously 
misusing the federal police powers, he 
was being fed false and obs^uious in- 
formation on which to base his repre- 
hensible acts. 

That double danger surfaced last 
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week when a staff study was released 
^ on the Senate investigation into FBI 
spying on American citizens in Hoo- 
,yer'atime. 

The study contained a memo from 
William Sullivan, Hoover’s deputy, to 
Hoover. This writer has personal 
^knowledge that the information Sulli- 
van fed his superior was false. , 

Sullivan told Hoover in 1965 that 
..^the late Atlanta Constitution pub- 
lisher Ralph McGill said and did cer- 
tain dishonorable things which I 
> know he did not say or do. 

My office, as editor of The Constitu- 
, tion at that time, adjoined McGill’s. As 
close personal friends and profes- 
sional running mates we talked re- 
.peatedly every day, lunched together, 
shared our problems and sought each 
-Other’s advice. We were inseparable, 

. in almost constant contact, and dur- 
ing our 12 years together 1 never 
*knew him to tellme an untruth or de> 
^ceive me on his thinking. 

* Nothing disturbed us more during 
that stressful time of Southern deseg- 
regation than our separate discover- 
ies, which we immediately shared, 
that FBI agents were spying on the 
personal life of Dr. Biartin Luther 
King Jr. Our knowledge was first- 
hand. AgenU of the Atlanta FBI bu- 

- reau visited us in our offices and al- 
leged they had proof of Dr. King’s inr 
volvement in extra-martiaJ affairs. In 

* jny case an agent, on two separate vis- 
its, insisted strenuously that 1 assign a 
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reporter and photographer to catch 
Dr. King and his companion at an air- 
port where an FBI ’’informant” 
(meaning bug) said he was going to , 
board a plane at the coming weekend. 
When I tried to explain we did not 
publish a peephole journal, and told 
the agent a person's private life is not 
news, he hotly critid^ The Constitu- 
tion (or su|)porting Dr. King's public 
leadership and blinding its readers to 
his private “inunoraUty.” Others 
Southern newspapers received dmi- 
lar visits and to the press's credit not 
one printed the FBTs smears to Dr. 
King’s lifet^e .. 

McGill and I were astonished and 
outraged that our friends in the FK 
Atlanta bureau had been assigned, ob- 
viously by Hoover, to such a dirty 
business as character assassination, 
and by these sleazy means. 

Ralph McGUl could muster a tower- 
ing anger and 1 never saw him mad- 
der. His first impulse was to get word 
to Dr. King so he could protect him- 
self. He picked up the telephone to 
pass the information to Dr. King’s 
father but I dissuaded him from up- 
set^g Dr. King Sr. by spreading the 
FBTs smear around the family. 

He spoke of getting in touch instead 
with Atty. Gen. Robert Kennedy to let 
him know what the FBI was up to. I 
don't know if he r^ched Kennedy 
p^^nally. I personally told this story 
to John Doar, one of Kennedy’s assist- 
ants, and was appalled when I got no 
reaction from him, not even an indica- 
tion he had beard what I said (and we 
were speaking face to face). I realized 
then that Hoover either was beyond 
Kennedy’s control, or else Kennedy 
knew what Hoover was doing. McGill 
and 1 traded disappointed exclama- 
tions ovn* this. 

Thereafter McGill’s columns sup- 
ported Dr. King’s leadership of the 




civil rights movement more strongly 
than ever. 

But Sullivan’s memo to Hoover 
claimed that McGill was so shocked by 
the FBI’s information on Dr. King's 
private life that he stated he would 
use his influence to get Dr. King out 
of the leadership of the civil rights 
movement That must have been mu- 
sic to Hoover’s ears, encouraging him 
to press on with his bugs and tapp on 
Dr. King's bedroom. The problem is, it 
just wasn't so. McGill's shock was di- 
rected at the FBI, and his support 
went to Dr. King. He'd have been the 
last man in the world to desert King 
in these circumstances. 

Worse, Sullivan's memo went on to 
regale Hoover with the notion that 
McGill would attempt to block an At- 
lanta banquet scheduled to honor Dr. 
King after he tvon the Nobel Prize. 
McGill would work through a banker 
friend to gel the business community 
to withdraw its support for the ban- 
quet, Hoover was told by Sullivan. 

That fabrication is a laugher for one 
who was there, as I was. There wasn't 
any business community support. 

The fact is that McGill was the only 
white business or professional leader 
in Atlanta who stepped forward to co- 
sponsor the banquet, in conjunction 
with a Catholic bishop and a Jewish 
rabbi, while the bankers and business- 
men of that city ran for cover. In con- 
versations with me McGill alternately 
raged and laughed at the spectacle of 
Atlanta's white establishment being 
too timid or too segregationist to even 
send second vice presidents to the 
banquet honoring a black Nobel Prize 
winner. 

While Hoover enjoyed Sullivan-in- 
spired visions of the great liberal 
newspaper publisher warning an ea- 
ger business establishment, away 
from the King banquet, I watched 
Ji 
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McGill work his way around the boy- 
cotting businessmen to the holders of 
real power in Atlanta, whom he per- 
suaded to bring their influence and 
pressure to bear on the bankers to 
support the King banquet. At a very 
late hour the banquet was saved from 
being a lonely gathering of black peo- 
ple and a few white humanists by an 
inpouring of second vice presidents, 
and even some firsts, because the 
word had been passed from on high as 
a result of McGill’s single-handed ex- 
ertions. 

I had thought the finest irony of 
that banquet- was the praise Time 
magazine later lavished on Atlanta be- 
cause the white establishment had ho- 
nored a black son, the kind of national 
publicity that brought a boom to that 
once sleepy town. 

But now the Senate investigating 
staff has disclosed the true irony. Hoo- 
ver thought McGill was trying to sabo- 
uge the banquet, because his agents 
had told him so. 

The implication speaks for itself. An 
autocratic FBI director, armed with 
the public’s trust and secure from a 
cow^ Congress, could misuse his 
power to stalk and smear any Ameri- 
can citizen of his choosing including 
you or me. And probably because he 
wanted only good news, he got de- 
monstrably false intelligence upon 
which to base his whims. Frighten, 
ing? 

Consider the footnote: The agent 
who failed to persuade me to smear 
Dr. King in The Atlanta Constitution 
got a haj^ Hoover letter and an over- 
night transfer to a distant dty not 
long after he failed to come up with 
clippings that would have pleased 
Hoover. I saw the letter. It said the 
agent was being punished for being 
six pounds overweight. 






